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When Is a Labor “Shortage” Not a Shortage? 
+ 


. E USE the term ‘labor shortage’ in writing and in speaking, but actually what is a short- 
age, anyway?” 

With these words one Government official touched upon a problem of direct concern to every 
local or central office that has ever been called upon to appraise the labor market condition of a 
community or State. For, local and State labor market reports are more and more being used 
by industrialists, State officials, and Federal officials in every branch of the national defense 
organization; and the frequently encountered term “labor shortage,” even in its most casual 
use, warns of a situation needing attention. Furthermore, State agencies have been using the 
term month after month without a consistent interpretation of its meaning. When used indis- 
criminately, the term only confuses those who rely upon State reports for accurate labor market 
data. 


What, then, is the meaning of “shortage”? When should the term be used? Or is it subject 
to so many interpretations, contingent upon a given set of circumstances, that it cannot be 
defined? If so, perhaps the situation should be described instead of being summarily labeled 
as a “shortage.” As a background for thinking on this subject, the following observations— 
not offered as a conclusive answer—are made: 

Almost simultaneously with the award of the first defense contract in the middle of 1940, 
reports were heard of “labor shortages.” Perhaps its use was unavoidable because for many 
years employers and the Employment Service have been accustomed to a labor market condition 
in which there were many more workers than there were jobs to go around. When, suddenly, 
the number of jobs increased and the surplus of workers was lowered, some employers began to 
fear that workers would not be available as needed. Others became concerned over the prospect 
that the supply of workers would become so low that modifications in wages, hours, and working 
conditions would be forced upon them. Frequently, these circumstances resulted in the cry 
of “shortage,” and State labor market reports echoed it. 

A more justifiable use of the term “labor shortage” may be made when employers cannot 
actually obtain workers they need through ordinary recruitment methods. In the months prior 
to the defense program, recruitment methods were simple. Employers reviewed their files of 
applicants, advertised in the newspaper, and hired at the gate. In agriculture, handbills or 
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THE MONTH IN REVIEW 


Community surveys by local offices speed aid to priority-stricken indus- 
tries—Clothespins to tanks affected by material shortages—Facts on labor 
supply and demand—August placements and benefit disbursements. 


§ The month of November finds the Govern- 
ment machinery geared for more aggressive 
action in grappling with the menace of un- 
employment caused by materials shortages. 
On the basis of facts and figures gathered 
through individual plant reports and com- 
munity surveys by the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security and its affiliated State and 
local offices, the Office of Production Man- 
agement has been able to focus attention on 
distressed areas and on areas threatened with 
economic collapse because their industries 
cannot obtain essential materials to keep 
operating. The first step in aiding such com- 
munities—whether through defense-contracts, 
subcontracts, or by choosing them as sites for 
new defense plants—is to survey the commu- 
nity and its problems. 
q Already information is available on some 
500 plants in all parts of the country, as well 
as on the employment situation in 25 com- 
munities. The findings are being studied by 
the Office of Production Management. Many 
of these communities will undoubtedly be 
“certified”; that is, they will be designated as 
distress areas, and aid recommended. When 
certification takes place, a remedial program 
goes into action. In the December issue, the 
Employment Security Review will publish a de- 
scription of the use of community surveys in 
battling transition unemployment. 
{ Meanwhile, Office of Production Manage- 
ment officials have been studying closely the 
State labor market reports. These reports 
not only announce layoffs, but frequently 
foreshadow unemployment threatening civi- 
lian industries, and also defense industries, 
which may find it difficult to maintain an 
420271—41—1 


even keel of employment when vital mate- 
rials are delayed. Some of the far-reaching 
effects of material shortages on industry are 
shown in the following brief excerpts from 
current State Labor Market Reports: 

Maine: Weaving mills at Sanford laid off 
workers because the market for their plush 
upholstery fabrics was closed down when pro- 
duction of automobiles was curtailed. 

Vermont: Several granite firms are deeply 
concerned because priority ratings will affect 
their supplies of steel shot and polishing pow- 
der, as well as steel cutting tools, all of which 
are used in granite finishing and quarrying. 
Other firms expect restrictions on materials 
needed for clothespins, furniture, organs, 
and can-openers. 

Connecticut: In Bridgeport, sewing-machine 
and dictaphone companies are now re- 
tooling for defense, and Meriden’s silver 
manufacturers are curtailing cutlery produc- 
tion to fulfill a defense contract for cartridge 
clips. 

Pennsylvania: Lack of silk has accounted 
for 21,000 known lay-offs, and hiring schedules 
cannot be adhered to because plant and 
equipment expansion programs in the silk 
industry must be postponed. Despite a $2 
million defense contract for zippers, Mead- 
ville cannot give the order for full speed 
ahead because it lacks copper and copper 
alloys. 

Ohio: Refrigerator and washing-machine 
companies released workers when unit pro- 
duction was recently curtailed. Several cor- 
porations may be forced to release as many 
as 5,000 workers by the end of the year if 
steel scarcity is not relieved. 
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California: Shipyard hiring schedules have 
been altered by temporary shortages of mate- 
rials, and lay offs have occurred because 
delivery schedules of steel plates and cranes 
have not been maintained. 

Some Facts on Labor Supply and Demand.— 
While material shortages will affect labor 
needs, nevertheless employers predict sub- 
stantial hirings before the end of 1941. Ac- 
cording to latest reports to the Bureau of 
Employment Security, 473,000 workers are 
scheduled to te hired before the new year, 
three-fourths of them in the aircraft, ship- 
building, iron and steel, and nonelectrical 
machinery plants. In the tank manufactur- 
ing industry alone, 10,500 workers will be 
needed by January 1942—8,000 for assembly 
plants and 1,800 for parts-making establish- 
me its. Of these, 4,000 must be skilled. 
qRegistrationAnother significant phase of 
labor market developments is the continued 
decline in the supply of primary registrants 
in occupations especially vital to national de- 
fense. Latest facts available show that in 
August there were 328,600, or 4.5 percent 
fewer registrants than were reported for July 
in 631 skilled, semiskilled, technical, and 
professional defense occupations. On the 
other hand, the supply of registrants increased 
over July in aircraft manufacturing, service, 
and metal trades. The increase was probably 
due to an influx of workers graduated from 
vocational training courses and to lay offs in 
nondefense plants. 

qPlacements.—Job placements during August 
exceeded the half-million mark for the second 
time this year. They were 54 percent above 


August 1940, The rise is attributed in part 
to the increased demand for harvest hands. 
Placements on construction projects ac- 
counted for increases in some of the States in 
the Southeast and Gulf areas. 

Figures for the second quarter of 1941 show 
that 1.4 million jobs were filled by public 
employment offices in the months of April to 
tune. This total was 45 percent more than 
in April-June 1940. 

The sharpest increase of placements from 

a year ago occurred in manufacturing— 
the volume more than doubled—and was 
almost wholly attributable to the growing 
surge of defense production. Similarly, large- 
scale building activity on army camps, ord- 
nance plants, and auxiliary defense housing 
projects was largely responsible for the sharp 
expansion of 64 percent in construction 
placements. 
{ Unemployment Compensation.—Benefits pay- 
ments in Aug ust 1941 indicated by the 
tables appearing on pages 18-20 amounted 
to only $26.5 million. Such disbursements 
totaled $52 million in the corresponding 
month of 1940. Approximately 680,000 
workers received at least one benefit check 
during the month of August this year, while 
more than 1.3 million received checks in 
August 1940. Despite increased layoffs 
resulting from material and equipment 
shortages, unemployment compensation pay- 
ments were lower in August than in any 
month since unemployment compensation 
benefit payments became payable in all 51 
jurisdictions. 





“ONLY A FLEA BITE” 


A “flying squadron” of 50 engineers to determine whether industries threatened with transition unemploy- 
ment can be converted to defense production has been established by the Contracts Distribution Division of 


the Office of Production Management. 


Cases in which the engineers find that plants can be converted to defense production will be certified to 
the War and Navy Departments and the United States Maritime Commission with recommendations that 


suitable defense orders be placed with these firms. 


Floyd B. Odlum, director of the Contracts Distribution Division, said that the number of priorities un- 
employment cases now being studied by the Labor and Contracts Distribution Division with the cooperation 
of the Bureau of Employment Security for certification represented “only a flea bite’? compared with the 


total number expected in coming weeks. 
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Ideas for Promoting Your Service: 


A Plan That Worked 


By Harrison Fower, JR., Manager, 
Vermont State Employment Service, St. Johnsbury 


VERY State Employment Service office, 
consciously or unconsciously, advertises 
itself in some way. But, in many cases it does 
not take advantage of opportunities for promo- 
tion which are literally right under its very 
windows. 

For some time the St. Johnsbury office 
made no special effort to attract the attention 
of the people of the community to our office 
other than to hang out the usual employ- 
ment service sign. One day we realized, 
however, that in our office, which is located 
on the ground floor in the heart of the business 
section of St. Johnsbury, we have two good 
show windows. Although each merchant in 
this section makes every effort to utilize his 
window space to the fullest sales advantage, 
we were overlooking a good opportunity in 
not utilizing our valuable window space to 
a similar advantage—that of selling the Em- 
ployment Service to the public. How could 
this be done? 

In casting about for the answer, we came to 
the conclusion that if we could win the cooper- 
ation of the chamber of commerce, local 
merchants, and industrialists, we could use 
our windows in an advertising campaign to 
our mutual advantage. Here was a way to 
bring before this community of 10,000 people, 
the public service aspect of the employment 
office. 

Sounding out our idea, we were assured of 
the wholehearted cooperation of an alert 
chamber of commerce. Thus supported, we 
took our proposal to the leading manufac- 
turers in the community. We offered to 
make available to each of them, without 


charge, the display space of one of our win- 
dows for a period of one week during the 
tourist season. This, we explained, would be 
a civic contribution on our part toward com- 
munity progress. Any St. Johnsbury firm 
wishing to do so, could thus display goods 
which it manufactured. Our only require- 
ment was that the display be attractive and 
interesting. 

The response was immediate and enthusias- 
tic. The community was gratified and pleas- 
antly surprised that a Government agency 
should take so much interest in local develop- 
ment. Our window space was soon “‘spoken 
for.” 

When we came to explore the possibilities 
for displays, we discovered that industrial 
production in our community ranged from 
small wooden toys to railroad scales with a 
capacity of 400,000 pounds. Consequently, 
in corsidering a display of the latter, we were 
forced to combine a number of standard-size 
modern scales with miniature models of the 
larger ones. , 

Displays during successive weeks were typi- 
cal of industrial products manufactured in this 
community. One display was devoted to 
maple products; another featured the method 
of manufacture of tempered maple bowling 
pins, and was arranged to show, from the 
maple sapling to the maple pin, the process 
through which the wood passed before it was 
set up in a bowling alley. In connection 
with this display we made appointments for 
tourists or townspeople to visit plants so that 
they might observe, at first hand, the actual 
production of bowling pins, 
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The only advertising of the local office 
consisted of a framed sign in the window 
which read “Through the cooperation of 
the Chamber of Commerce and the Vermont 
State Employment Service this window is 


of the services rendered by the local Employ- 
ment Service to its people. 

We maintained individual displays for 10 
weeks. For the final week, using a map of the 
United States as a backdrop, we assembled a 











of employer and trade associations. 


BOOTHS THAT BOOST 


HE New York State Employment Service has developed methods for participating in conventions 


A representative in charge of trade association relations makes arrangements for Employment 
Service booths at these conventions. Exhibit material is supplied by our Informational Service 
Division and local offices supply the personnel to take charge of the booths during the session. 

Participation of the Employment Service in a convention is determined first, through recommenda- 
ion of local offices, and secondly, after a study of scheduled conventions. 

The Employment Service representative initiates the arrangements. 


It is his job to convince the 


convention managers that the State Employment Service story wil be of interest to the delegates. 
This accomplished, he makes three requests: (1) assignment of a booth or other suitable exhibit 
space; (2) publicity in the convention number of the house organ; (3) permission to address the 
convention. 

One outstanding feature of exhibit materials is a catalog of all State local employment offices con- 
taining the names of local managers. These lists usually prove popular with convention delegates. 
Running over the list they invariably express delight when spotting familiar names. 

During the convention, we cultivated the friendship of the trade association’s staff, including such 
j persons as the editors, program directors, and exhibit directors. From these contacts frequently 
come invitations to participate in subsequent conventions. 

A register for visitors is kept at the booth. This ,is for the purpose of getting a record of the 
names, addresses, and company affiliation of delegates. Later this information is distributed to 
appropriate local Employment Service offices to be utilized in making field visits. 

Prior to assignment at convention booths, Employment Service interviewers are coached on such 
points as answering questions, distributing literature, and taking orders. One of our 1941 conven- 
ion booths took 200 job orders in three days. A commercial exhibitor commented that the Employ- 
ment Service booth had ‘“‘more business than anybody else.” 

The value of convention booths lies in the opportunity they offer for improving amgloper relations. 
Moreover, groundwork is frequently laid for improved service on subsequent orders. For instance, | 
at one of its meetings, the American Management Association distributed a pamphlet on plant 
management. This pamphlet, passed on by the Metal Trades Placement Unit, solved the reorgani- 
zation dilemma of a Long Island defense contractor faced with the need for round-the-clock opera- 
tions. This quick solution of a critical problem, dropped in our midst when the contractor did not 
know where to turn, cemented our relations with him. This incident showed the way to a possible 
new service, and since that date, three defense contractors have been similarly helped, the AMA 
cooperating by supplying its pamphlet for distribution by our field visitors. 

State Employment Services should follow convention schedules not only in the largest cities, but 
where regional groups of national associations usually meet. Those with educational programs on 
the agenda are most likely to be interested in the Employment Service story. 

















— Bertua M. AppLeGate, Administrative Representative in Charge of Trade Association Relations, 


New York State Employment Service. 



































made available to local industries employing 
local labor and engaged in the manufacture 
and distribution of the products here dis- 
played.” Thus the community was apprised 


miscellaneous assortment of community prod- 
ucts and by means of multicolored streamers 
leading from the various items and attached to 
different points on the map indicated the in- 
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dustrial distribution of these products through- 
out the United States. This particular dis- 
play, designed to emphasize to the towns- 
people the importance of their products to 
the entire country, attracted so much atten- 
tion that we allowed it to remain for several 
additional weeks, 

The result of our cooperative window dis- 
play has led us to believe that we have 
definitely succeeded in convincing both in- 
dustry and labor that the State employment 
office is alert to, and interested in, the prob- 
lems and progress of their community. We 
found that employers, working with us in 
building these window displays, beceme so 
accustomed to coming in and out of our office 
that they naturally turned to us for assistance 
when they needed workers or when forced to 
lay them off. Most of the displays were put 
in after working hours, in some cases quite 
late at night. This allowed the staffs of our 
office and of employers in this community to 
meet on a purely informal basis without the 
usual restraint which exists during business 
hours. Even the most dignified employer 
while wrestling with the problems of a 
window display finds it very difficult to be 
dignified with his sleeves rolled up, crepe 
paper in his hair, and perspiration trickling 
from his brow. 

Moreover, any skepticism that may have 
existed in the mind of an employer about 
‘ust another Government agency”’ vanished 
rapidly when he discovered that our interest 


in the community was in no sense superficial; 
that we were working just as hard to fit our 
office into the pattern of community life as 
he was in promoting the interests of his 
business. 

Many applicants, too, became persuaded 
that our relationship with employers was 
such that an application for work filed with 
our office would insure serious consideration 
of employers in this area. We were, more- 
over, able to trace tangible results of this pro- 
gram. There was an increase in employer 
orders, an improvement in the grade of 
applicants, and the press showed a greater 
tendency to cooperate. 

This year is Vermont’s one-hundred and 
fiftieth year of Statehood, and we are making 
it the occasion for historical industrial dis- 
plays in both our windows. One window 
will be devoted to the industrial condition of 
St. Johnsbury 150 years ago, when it was 
pioneering in industry. The theme, “St. 
Johnsbury’s industrial contribution to Ver- 
mont’s 150 years of Statehood,” will call for 
models of the first scales manufactured in 
our town. It will also feature early lumber- 
ing activities, as well as something of the first 
sugar-making and farming projects. The 
other window will feature the progress made 
during the 150-year period. Through this 
medium the Employment Service will help 
make the community conscious of its indus- 
trial development. 


This ts the second of a series of articles on the technique of dealing with 
people outside the office walls—an administrative phase of public relations. 


THE LAW SPEAKS 


‘* Discrimination by industries involved in defense contracts.—It shall be unlawful for any person, firm or corporation 
engaged to any extent whatsoever in the production, manufacture or distribution of military or naval material, 
equipment or supplies for the State of New York or for the Federal Government to refuse to employ any person 
in any capacity on account of the race, color or creed of such person.” (Effective September 1, 1941.) 


—General Laws of the State of New York, Chapter 478, Section 1, 1941. 
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Small Offices Do Big Jobs 


Accepting the challenge to prove the worth of the smaller 
employment office (see Review, June 1941), three offices in medium- 
sized communities describe their contributions to national defense. 


Ahead of Schedule 


Late in January 1941 (with the thermom- 
eter usually at 20 below zero) the Bangor 
office of the Maine State Employment Service 
was confronted with the problem of supplying 
the labor for construction of the Bangor Air 
Base. 

The contractors had 90 days in which to 
construct some 125 cantonment buildings, 
hangars, and warehouses, including heating, 
water, and sewerage facilities. Would it be 
possible to secure enough competent me- 
chanics who would be willing to work in 
this harsh climate? Could enough building 
laborers be found who would undergo the 
hardships of subzero weather? Furthermore, 
the job promised plenty of mud and water as 
soon as the frozen surface had been broken 
through. 

Two feet of snow covered the ground of 
that wind-swept field when construction work 
started. The temperature was subzero. Con- 
struction workers had to be located at once. 
The contractors were frankly dubious as to 
the adequacy of the local labor supply. They 
estimated that 2,500 men would be needed 
at the peak of employment. This was their 
challenge to the State Employment Service! 

A temporary building was erected at the 
job site and placed at the disposal of the 
Employment Service for use as a branch 
office. Telephone service was provided, in- 
cluding a private wire to the Bangor office. 

A survey of our active file showed that we 
had enough men to fill the contractor’s 
requirements for the first 2 weeks only. To 
build up a reservoir of workers, use was made 


of the radio and press. Appeal after appeal 
went out. “Register with the State Employ- 
ment Service!” Skilled building-trades ap- 
plicants were urged to call at once. The 
response was immediate. Applicants poured 
in. Our facilities were taxed to the limit. 
In order to build up a still larger reserve, 
the four nearest State employment offices 
were requested to make a survey of available 
construction workers and to be prepared to 
contact these men on short notice. Their 
cooperation was whole-hearted. For exam- 
ple, a telegram call to each of these offices 
late one afternoon brought in over 100 men 
ready for work on the following morning. 
The nearest of these offices was 55 miles 
from Bangor; the most distant, 185 miles. 
Often men reported for work at 7:30 a. m. 
after driving 150 miles over winter roads. 
Inasmuch as operations after the first week 
were on a 24-hour basis, it was not unusual 
at 4 p. m. to receive a call for 75 men to 
report at 5:30 p. m. and another 50 for 1 a. m. 
It was a difficult task, but we somehow suc- 
ceeded in getting these men to the job when 
needed. 

As the job progressed and men were re- 
leased, they were instructed by the foreman 
to report at once to the branch office. We 
were usually given several hours notice before 
release, so that the men might be reassigned 
to other contractors and thus prevent a call 
for new workers. If no orders were on hand, 
a 3 by 5 card was prepared for each released 
worker. This card carried the worker’s 
name, address, nearest telephone, occupational 
code, social security number, last employer, 
and length of work, as well as date of release. 

s 
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Properly filed, these cards enabled us to call 
back qualified men without resorting to 
regular office files downtown. 

The $2,500,000 project was completed in 
86 days—4 days ahead of schedule. At the 
peak of construction, 2,600 men were em- 
ployed. Altogether, 4,000 placements were 
made by the Bangor office, which was approx- 
imately 95 percent of the men hired during 
the period of construction. 

At the completion of the job, the Bangor 
office received letters of commendation from 
the principal contractors. They expressed 
surprise and pleasure that the Employment 
Service office was able to furnish high-calibre 
mechanics and laborers on such short notice. 

The successful manning of this air base 
construction job under adverse weather and 
geographical conditions, is proof that the 
small employment office can play an im- 
portant part in the national defense program. 


—Joun G. SMALL, Interviewer, Maine 
State Employment Service, Bangor. 


For the World’s Largest... 


The largest shell-loading plant in the world, 
now beginning production, is using the Ohio 
State Employment Service almost exclu- 
sively for its labor supply, with the employ- 
ment center of Ravenna, a town of only 
about 8,000, designated as the order-holding 
office through which placements must clear. 

Covering an area of 21,000 acres, this huge 
plant is of a size that staggers the imagina- 
tion. When completed it will be composed 
of 15 units, widely scattered for safety 
reasons. In addition, large concrete igloos 
or storage warehouses for explosives are being 
constructed. The approximate cost of the 
undertaking is $56,000,000. The plant will 
need approximately 10,000 workers by mid- 
summer, 1942. This presents a developing 
labor supply problem, which has not yet 
reached a peak. 


Initial demands for workers have been 
successfully filled. But now 10,000 workers 
must be found as near the ordnance depot 
as possible. Latest information indicates 
that between 6,000 and 7,000 semiskilled and 
unskilled workers will be employed before 
April 1, 1942, with more to be added until a 
peak is reached in mid-1942. 

In solving this problem the operator of the 
plant is cooperating fully with the Employ- 
ment Service. When job applicants apply 
directly to company offices, their names are 
taken, and later, application blanks are 
mailed to them with instructions to report at 
their nearest employment security center on 
specified dates. Company officers then inter- 
view the applicants when they appear in the 
employment centers. We try to avoid going 
beyond commuting distances for workers. 
Thus, we keep at a minimum, problems of 
housing, education, and sanitation. 

It is estimated that about one-third of the 
workers will be women. This will provide 
one of the biggest outlets for placement of 
women workers in new defense plants in the 
State. They will be used in the operations 
connected with loading the shells with powder. 

Harking back to a method of labor recruit- 
ing successfully used in 1935-38 by the Em- 
ployment Service, the Ohio State Employ- 
ment Service has proposed a similar plan 
which is now being considered by officials in 
charge of the plant. This proposal calls for 
the placing of an employment service repre- 
sentative, to be known as a field officer, in 
the employment office of the company, to 
act as a liaison officer or contact man between 
the plant and the various Employment 
Service offices. 

All company labor orders would be sub- 
mitted to the field officer, who, on the basis 
of reports and statistics on available supply 
from Employment Service offices in that area, 
would apportion the orders among them. 
Thus, if the field officer received an order 
for 200 production workers of certain age 
and physical specifications, with one-third 
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to be women, he would assign, say, 50 to 
Ravenna, 75 to Warren, and 75 to Akron. 
It would then be up to each employment 
office to fill its quota within a limited time. 
Quotas unfilled within the time limit by one 
office would be given to another employment 
office. The field officer would exhaust every 
applicant file in that area before appealing 
to outside offices for workers. 

Employment Service officials feel that 
adoption of this plan would facilitate the 
movement of applicants to jobs and bring the 
company and the Employment Service into 
closer cooperation, with resulting benefits to 
the ordnance plant operators. 

Thanks to the Ohio State Employment 
Service, provisions are set up for solving 
the problem of finding workers, but other 
problems associated with the inevitable influx 
of workers and their families from other sec- 
tions of Ohio and other States are not so 
readily solved. There are housing, hospital 
and school] problems, transportation, sewer, 
and water problems. The Ohio State Em- 
ployment Service has cooperated with these 
three towns and Federal officials in endeavor- 
ing to solve their related problems. Surveys 
have been made of the school, water and 
sewerage conditions, and recommendations 
have been made to the Public Works Ad- 
ministrator that appropriations be granted 
these cities out of the $150,000,000 Commu- 
nity Facilities Bill which provides for aid to 
cities overloaded by defense activities. 

—Wriuiam G. Witcox, Department of Public 


Information, Ohio Bureau of Unemployment 
Compensation. 


No Defense Contracts, But .. 


The impact of the national defense effort, 
already far-reaching in its effect on the labor 
markets in other parts of the Nation, is just 
now (November 1941) being felt concretely 
in this section of Southeastern Nebraska. 


Beatrice, with its 11,000 inhabitants, has only 
two good-sized manufacturing  establish- 
ments—one engaged in making store fixtures; 
the other in turning out farm implements. 
Neither of these plants, at present, has a 
defense contract. Therefore, our chief activ- 
ity has been the problem of referring quali- 
fied applicants in our file to clearance 
openings in other parts of the country. 

This, at times, has been a rather nerve- 
racking ordeal for interviewers. Applicants 
are at first inclined to be over-optimistic 
about their willingness to report to such loca- 
tions as Ohio or California. When, however, 
applicants are actually confronted with the 
order to report for work, they frequently get 
“buck fever” and are unable to make up their 
minds to go to the job. 

This situation, according to our analysis, 
is caused principally by two factors. The 
applicants in this locality are not of the 
“boomer type”; thought of moving to a 
different environment seems to “chill” them. 
This apprehension is caused in part by public- 
ity concerning inadequacy of housing facili- 
ties and higher costs in the defense production 
areas. Moreover, in an effort to keep em- 
ployees, employers often exaggerate these 
reports of living conditions. 

Frequently employers raise wages slightly 
in order to hold employees. When that 
happens order-holding offices in another 
State have to be notified that the applicants 
have changed their minds and cancelled 
their acceptance of out-of-state jobs. In this 
manner a great deal of Employment Service 
time is wasted. However, as our interviewers 
become more experienced in the handling of 
defense clearance orders, and a full realiza- 
tion of the all-out defense program filters 
through the consciousness of the public, we 
believe these troublesome clearance problems 
will disappear. 

Nevertheless labor scouting and clearance 
activities in this section have resulted in 
some siphoning of skilled employees, particu- 
larly machine operators, pattern makers, and 
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other types of skilled workers. Hence, com- 
pany officials are showing concern over the 
labor supply in this area. Conferences have 
taken place between employment office rep- 
resentatives and plant managers to determine 
the extent of labor shifting. 

In the canvass made of labor conditions, it 
was determined that certain adjustments of 
hiring practices would help to forestall future 
problems. These adjustments included re- 
laxation of hiring requirements, and the es- 
tablishment of additional training courses 
closely related to the needs of the company. 
Moreover, an NYA training center in Bea- 
trice, now under construction, will adapt its 
training courses to the local labor market 
needs. 

In an agricultural area such as ours, the 
problem of farm labor is of primary impor- 
tance. It is here that the so-called war boom 


has caused the greatest contraction in the 
labor supply. During the harvest season just 
passed, no actual shortages of labor were ex- 
perienced because of decreased farm yields. 
However, farm youths are leaving this terri- 
tory in ever-increasing numbers for the 
aircraft centers in the East and on the 
Pacific Coast. 

The situation is further aggravated by the 
disinclination of farm owners to offer better 
wages in an effort to keep their employees. 
The Employment Service is pursuing a pro- 
gram of continual education in this matter. 
It informs farm employers of the changing 
situation, urges them to hire older applicants, 
and, if possible, substitute married couples 
for the once plentiful supply of single hired 
hands. 


—Ropert W. Kune, Manager, Nebraska State 
Embloyment Service, Beatrice. 





= 





WHERE WILL THE AIRCRAFT 


INDUSTRY OBTAIN WORKERS? 


The special problems and trends which characterize the aircraft industry call for aggressive 
action. Thus, the industry will be able to obtain its skilled workers only by adopting some or 


all of the procedures outlined below: 


Each plant will have to determine by a systematic canvass the possibility of job breakdown 





and upgrading in order to reduce to a minimum the number of skilled workers to be recruited 
outside. When minimum requirements for skilled labor cannot be met in any other way, 
industries should plan, in cooperation with the United States Employment Service, systematic 
programs for recruiting skilled workers employed in industries whose production is less urgently 
important to the defense program. 

If the industry is to plan adequately, it should analyze the training programs to see whether 
training is under way on a scale necessary to meet present and future needs. Where local sup- 
plies of trainees are inadequate, arrangements might be made to import persons to be trained, 
or training facilities might be moved to the community where the labor supply exists, so that 
trainees may continue to live at home during their training. 

In many cases, sufficient reserves of labor exist in communities where the demand may 
arise. In such cases, preference is given to local workers. The evils of unnecessary migration 
can be avoided if aircraft plants make the utmost use of local labor supplies. 

In carrying out the policy of using local labor as far as possible, a very important consider- 
ation is the training and employment of members of minority groups. In certain centers of 
aircraft production there are large numbers of Negroes who could qualify for employment and 
training and who are being passed over while white migrants from other communities are 
being hired. Similarly, women are generally being ignored as a source of labor supply. 





TURN PAGE FOR MORE FACTS ON AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY AND LABOR SUPPLY 
420271—41——2 
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LABOR SUPPLY and the 


END US clouds of airplanes!” Thus 

pleaded Premier Reynaud of France in 
a final appeal to President Roosevelt in June 
1940. The United States had no “‘clouds of 
airplanes.” France fell. But the United 
States, stirred to action by events in Europe, 
began to lay the groundwork for the produc- 
tion of thousands of airplanes, not only to 
defend our hemisphere, but also to aid all 
nations fighting aggression. 

Today the cry is still for clouds of airplanes 
to be thrown into the fight for democracy. 
The aircraft industry, therefore, will con- 
tinue to call for thousands of workers— 
skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled—for many 
months, or even many years to come. 
Furthermore, these demands will come, not 
from any localized sources, but from com- 
munities all over the country, since the as- 
sembly plants and allied producers are now 
spreading to all parts of the United States. 
(See box below, Location of the Industry.) 

That demands for labor will continue for 
some time may be seen by a glance at air- 
craft contracts. Although about 12 billion 
dollars has been allocated for aircraft, only a 
fraction of the output contracted for has been 
delivered. The defense schedule calls for a 
production rate three times as great as the 
current number of planes being produced. 
Aircraft factories may be asked to step up this 
rate if the emergency justifies it. 





Definition —The aircraft industry consists 
of three principal branches producing (1) 
airframes, including final assembly, (2) en- 
gines, and (3) propellers. These principal 
branches are fed by a network of subcon- 
tractors and suppliers of raw materials, parts, 
and auxiliary equipment such as instruments, 
landing gears, radios, and armament. 





Work Patterns.—Because of the enormous 
and almost sudden expansion of the aircraft 
industry, many changes took place in the 
work or occupational patterns. Mass pro- 
duction, hardly imagined until a year ago, 
is now developing in the aircraft factory. 
Scarcity of highly skilled workers has forced 
management to utilize the skill of key crafts- 
men to the utmast. Job breakdown and 
upgrading have proceeded at an _ ever- 
accelerated rate. As a result, three broad 
occupational patterns have emerged in the 
aircraft industry. On one hand is the highly 
trained and broadly competent worker and 
on the other is the worker who merely must 
follow explicit instructions in doing simple 
tasks. But between these extremes, many 
degrees of competence are called for by 
various occupations. 

A practical basis for grouping aircraft 
occupations is in terms of the time it takes to 
train a person for work requiring a normal 
amount of supervision. In a study made in 








Location of the Industry: 
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mously, making that area one of the most important cent 
Diego and the Boeing plant at Seattle, the West Coast is ¢ 
airplanes. 

Since the outbreak of the war, the industry has expanded 
in Baltimore; Curtiss-Wright and Bell in Buffalo; and Bre 
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The midcontinent area from Texas to Nebraska, howev 
as aircraft centers. Even before the war, there was a con 
almost all major producers of bombers are building plants 
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AIRCRAFT 


plants of five large companies the following 
facts were found: About one-third of the 
workers employed (in assembly and engine 
manufacturing) required only 2 months or 
less of training. About one-fourth of the 
workers (engaged in assembly) required from 


2 to 6 months of training. On the whole, - 


more than half of the employees in assembly 
and engine-manufacturing occupations nor- 
mally required no more than 6 months of 
training. It is more than probable that the 
training period will be cut even further. As 
a result, large numbers of workers can be 
added to work staffs at a rapid rate. 

Trained Labor.—Because of the rapid growth 
of the industry from small beginnings, there 
has never been any considerable reserve of 
workers in the occupations peculiar to this 
industry. All branches of the aircraft indus- 
try, therefore, have drawn on limited reserves 
of skilled metal workers who are in demand by 
many other industries. Consequently, short- 
ages have prevailed in almost all important 
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emendously in the East, with large plants of Glenn L. Martin 
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is now challenging the importance of two coastwise regions | 
tration of small aircraft companies in Wichita, Kans.; now 
will operate Government-built plants in the midcontinent: 
- Louis; Martin in Omaha; North American in Kansas City 

















INDUSTRY 


occupations in aircraft manufacturing for 
many months. In addition to the scarcity 
of machinists, tool and die makers, jig and 
fixture builders, and skilled machine-tool 
operators confronting all of the metal-work- 
ing industries, the aircraft industry has been 
faced with shortages in such specialized key 
occupations as aeronautical engineers, air- 
plane inspectors, airplane electricians, final 
assemblers, riveters, sheet-metal workers, air- 
plane woodworkers, and frame builders of 
various kinds. 

In the early stages of expansion, it was still 
possible to recruit limited numbers of skilled 
metal workers from among the ranks of the 
unemployed. Such reserves were quickly 
exhausted as the aircraft manufacturers, in 
competition with the machine-tool industry, 
shipbuilding, and others, expanded their em- 
ployment. The industry’s requirements for 
skilled metal workers have been met in two 
ways: by upgrading within the plants and 
by hiring workers already employed in other 
industries. Although individual plants have 
been temporarily handicapped from time to 
time by shortages in certain key skilled occu- 
pations, no instance has been reported of 
serious delay in production because of lack 
of labor. 

Using Inexpertenced Labor.—The industry 
has had to adapt its processes to use large 





Growth of the Industry.—In 1935 the aircraft 
industry employed about 12,000 workers and 
produced about 1,350 planes. In 1939 the 
few aircraft factories produced about 6,100 
airplanes. Today production exceeds 1,400 
planes a month, and the three principal 
branches of the industry employ about 
400,000 workers. 
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numbers of inexperienced workers. The 
companies in Southern California, particu- 
larly, have been fed by a steady stream of 
migrants from the Pacific Northwest, from the 
Rocky Mountain and North Central regions 
and from the Gulf Coast and Southwestern 
States. It is estimated, for example, that 
85,000 persons have migrated to Los Angeles 
since August 1940, including 11,000 ex- 
perienced metal workers. More than 50,000 
are estimated to have found jobs. Similarly, 
of an estimated 12,000 who have migrated 
to San Diego since last summer, 9,000 have 
been hired or are in training for aircraft 
work. 

In hiring persons for semiskilled and un- 
skilled jobs, aircraft manufacturers generally 
have established broad selective standards to 
weed out applicants least likely to succeed in 
adjusting themselves to the work of the 
industry. Minimum and maximum age 
limits (commonly ranging from 21 to 35 
years) have been established in the hiring of 
inexperienced workers. Aptitude and per- 
sonality tests are frequently given, in order 
to select those with a high degree of dexterity 
and to exclude those who are found to be 
temperamentally unfit. Applicants are fre- 
quently required to pass strict physical exami- 
nations, and are sometimes selected for 
physiques adapted either to light manipu- 
lative work or to heavy work, as the case 
may be. 

Potential Sources of Supply—tIt is reported 
that a limited number of Negroes are being 
trained for employment at Curtiss-Wright 
plants in Buffalo and Cincinnati, and in the 
Grumman and Republic plants on Long 
Island. Butin most plants Negroes are either 
excluded entirely or confined to service, 
maintenance, laboring, or foundry jobs. In 
accordance with the announced policy of the 
administration and of the Office of Production 
Management, additional job opportunities 
may be soon opened for Negroes. Aliens, 
on the other hand, are almost universally 


barred from employment in the aircraft 
industry, because the acts of Congress 
appropriating funds for military aircraft 
have forbidden the employment of non- 
citizens except with the specific approval of 
the War and Navy Departments. 

Few of the jobs in aircraft plants are of such 
a nature as to prohibit employing women. 
Among the list of important occupations in 
assembling airplanes, none is closed to women 
on physiological grounds. In the manufac- 
ture of propellers, scarcely a dozen occupa- 
tions are too severe to allow for the possibility 
ofemploying women. However, women con- 
stituted only 2 percent of the total number of 
workers employed in the air-engine plants of 
five companies surveyed by the United States 
Employment Service in the spring of 1941. 

The solution of labor procurement prob- 
lems in aircraft manufacturing has required 
and will continue to require great resource- 
fulness. In nearly all of the occupations 
requiring training of more than 60 days, labor 
supply has fallen short of demand. As a 
result, intensive training programs have been 
resorted to. Between July 1940 and Novem- 
ber 1941 a total of 315,000 persons had been 
trained for jobs in the aircraft industry, the 
U. S. Office of Education estimates. This 
figure does not include the thousands of 
young men who have received more general 
training in such occupations as welding, 
riveting and forging, and who have found 
employment in aviation factories. 

As the labor market tightens, more com- 
prehensive planning will be necessary. What 
is needed is a coordinated plan definitely 
gearing training to actual needs of the in- 
dustry. This can be accomplished through 
the continued cooperation of management 
and labor, working in close collaboration 
with local training authorities, Federal and 
State education officials, the Training-within- 
Industry Branch of the Office of Production 
Management, and the United States Employ- 
ment Service. 
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That Perennial Problem: 


Some Points on 


Household Placement 


By Haroip N. Scuweicu, New York State Employment Service, Brooklyn 


O OTHER placement field offers at 

present the same scope for individual or 
collective ingenuity and initiative as does 
household placement. In other areas place- 
ment techniques have been studied and 
developed to a considerable degree; large- 
scale training programs have been inaugu- 
rated and carried through; and publicity 
campaigns have been launched. These efforts 
naturally result in an increased number of 
placements. On the other hand, in house- 
hold placement, tools and methods are still in 
a primitive stage. 

As a start toward correcting inadequacies, 
here are “fone man’s suggestions,”’ based on 
experience in a large city, for procedures and 
preliminary techniques in this difficult field. 

Approach.—While, as has _ been stated, 
present methods are primitive, the other 
extreme should be avoided. Because meth- 
ods are undeveloped, interviewers should not 
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strive for perfect referrals. Potential appli- 
cants should not be passed by because they 
do not fit exactly employer specifications. 
Frequently, an employer specifies standards 
higher than she really will accept. Inter- 
viewers should be alert to this fact. 

_ Order Taking.—The interviewer’s approach 
to an order should carry the impression of 
assurance that it can be filled, provided the 
wages and working conditions are reasonable. 
On that basis, complete work details should 
be gathered for all jobs before rates of pay are 
discussed. Only by so doing is the interviewer 
in a position to discuss intelligently the possi- 
bility of making a successful placement. He 
is also better able to gauge the individual 
employer’s needs and to suggest, if necessary, 
alternate arrangements for filling the job. 

Specifications inconsistent with current 
placement possibilities should be challenged 
at the time the order is taken. For example, 





applicants and office visitors. 


RINGING DOORBELLS | 


We have tried several methods of recruiting domestics, including advertising in 
local newspapers and securing names and addresses of available domestics from | 












The most successful one has been to make a house-to-house canvass of certain 

| neighborhoods which are likely to yield domestic workers. This house-to-house 

canvass in one instance supplied 12 of 60 workers required for a single order. More- 

over, it has another advantage in that through our observation of their living condi- 

tions, we get a clue to the work habits of potential domestics. Obviously, neat, 

clean homes imply careful, efficient workers. This information is helpful in matching 
jobs and applicants. 

Domestics and service workers are among the most difficult types of labor to 
recruit today. This is due to low wage rates, the effects of the defense program, and 
family conditions. We have tried to educate housewives to raise wages in this terri- 
tory, but progress has been very slow. The defense program has called many men to 
well-paying factory jobs, and women who are ordinarily available for domestic serv- 
ice do not feel the need of supplementing the family income. 


—E. Claude Gaylor, Interviewer, Maryland 
State Employment Service, Hyattsville. 
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an employer offering a salary of $25 a month 
and expecting full-time services at that rate 
should be informed of the prevailing rates of 
pay. It should be pointed out that her 
chances of securing a competent worker would 
be much better if she would set out to pur- 
chase only that amount of a worker’s time 
which she can afford. When an employer 
will not conform to accepted standards of 
mass placements, the job opening should be 
held separately in a suspense file for secondary 
consideration only. The employer, in such 
cases, should be told that there is slight 
probability of filling the job, but that “we 


will do what we can to assist you.” This, in 
effect, is an educational step, and by means of 
it, many orders which start out as substand- 
ard may be converted into standard job 
openings. Also, it eliminates the chaff and 
leaves interviewers free to concentrate on 
standard openings which offer a greater 
opportunity for service to a maximum num- 
ber of both applicants and employers. 
Registration and Reporting.—In household em- 
ployment, job competition exists among em- 
ployers rather than among applicants. There- 
fore, the applicants should be registered as 
promptly as possible on the day they report. 











WHAT “MRS. EMPLOYER” WANTS 


Despite the universal and chronic cry of the scarcity of acceptable household servants, each employer still 
expects the perfect maid. Yet, what does an examination of the household service field show? Here is a group 
of workers which has not achieved the gains in shorter hours and increased wages that other groups have been 
able to attain through labor organization and technological improvement. Nevertheless, there is an insistent 
demand for the servant, as well as for the domestic section of the Employment Service office, to rise to higher 
levels of energy, patience, skill, and tact. 

The Employment Service must achieve the miracle of pleasing both employer and applicant. A challenge, 
yes—but it can be met. Among the first steps is to get a clear conception of ‘‘Mrs. Average Employer.” She 
may be the career woman, with or without children, who depends on one maid to run her home on a business- 
like basis. The single servant must produce, on schedule, a clean house, two well-balanced meals, and, in 
addition, manage the children so that they give their mother no trouble at the end of the day. Or, the employer 
may be a mother who sees her career in her family, and who watches carefully over each step in the maid’s 
routine. Or, again, the employer may be a “‘spoiled darling” who, in order to increase her social prestige, 
demands perfect functioning behind the scenes for her constant round of dinner parties. It is likely that none 
of these employers is fully conscious of the kind of service she wants. Her mind is focused on maintaining an 
orderly establishment, raising a family, or achieving her social aims. The maid is a means to that end. 

The expert placement officer, however, can tell from “‘Mrs. Employer’s” miscellaneous specifications more 
nearly what she real/y wants. Employers often require ability in cleaning, laundering, cooking, or child care; 
In addition, ‘Mrs. Employer’? wants a maid who is courteous and one that is personally agreeable to her. A 
fair amount of skill, combined with a little domestic savoir faire, is more desirable in a servant than an abund- 
ance of skill without tact. One excellent maid, who contained her soul by constant humming, was summarily 
dismissed when she appeared with the wrong spoon. Her detachment—not the spoon—cost her a job. 

It is the job of the placement interviewer to get the right maid for “Mrs. Employer.” If complete and 
detailed registrations have been made, a good foundation has been laid for the placement interviewer’s work. 
He then embarks on the exciting adventure of finding the right maid: one small enough to fit into a modern 
city apartment, or agile enough to answer the doctor’s doorbell without delay; a comely maid for the aesthete; 
an orderly maid for the spinster; a quiet maid for the scholar; a good cook for the epicure! 

Properly placed, a servant will do her best work. Always should utmost candor be exercised in pointing 
out to the employer, first, the good points, and then the weaknesses of the candidate. The applicant, also, 
has a right to a thorough explanation of the duties that are to be expected of her. 


—Myyra Callis, Supervising Interviewer, District of Columbia Employment Center. 
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Information on registration cards should be 
restricted to placement essentials. Place- 
ment interviews should be made simultane- 
ously with registration or should take place 
within the same hour; otherwise, applicants 
may become discouraged and fail to return 
to the employment office. Domestic appli- 
cants are familiar with current supply and 
demand and usually seek work where they 
can reasonably expect to find it immediately. 
Furthermore, if they wish to pay the requisite 
fee, they know they can be placed by private 
agencies. Therefore, the public Employ- 
ment Service offices must render the best 
possible service. If work is not available in 
one area, direct clearance should be used 
before an applicant is sent away. 

Placement Interviewing.—In selecting appli- 
cants for household jobs, the usual practice 
should be reversed, because here we have 
jobs begging for applicants. The applicant 
usually has her terms, but the interviewer 
should determine what her minimum terms 
really are. For example, in interviewing an 
applicant for a sleep-in job, the applicant 
should be asked questions similar to the 
following: 

1. What is the lowest salary you would 
accept? 

2. What is the largest sized home you 
would work in? 


3. Would you take a job with cooking re- 
quirements? 


4. Would you take a job where you had to 
share a room? 


5. Would you take a job involving care of 
children? 

As in the case of employer specifications, 
the applicant’s terms should not be accepted 
without question. If, for example, the 
applicant states she will not consider any- 
thing larger than a five-room house, the 
interviewer should make certain that the girl 


is not merely stating a preference. Actually, 
she may be willing to consider a larger house. 

Referrals.—The interviewer should pave the 

way for a satisfactory interview between 
applicantandemployer. After the employer’s 
interest is aroused, weaknesses of the appli- 
cant may be mentioned in such a manner as 
not to impair the chance for employment; for 
example, if an applicant gives references 
which have not been verified, the interviewer 
may truthfully state that the girl has refer- 
ences, and later in the conversation inform 
the employer that the Service has not as yet 
checked them. 
- Day-work referrals should be made on a 
rotation-of-referral basis rather than on a 
first-come, first-served basis or by attempting 
to make selective referrals. Such rotation 
will automatically result in better selection, 
since, generally, the better workers report 
less frequently. It also will inspire applicant 
confidence in equitable treatment. 

Verification and Follow-Up.—A current prac- 
tice of the New York State Employment 
Service is to dispense with employer verifi- 
cation of placements on day-work orders, 
since in nearly all cases, actual placements 
follow the referral; otherwise, the office is 
informed by either the applicant or the 
employer that no placement was made. But 
placement verification is not the only objec- 


tive. By checking back on day-work place- 
ments, much more useful purposes are 
served. It enables the office to determine 


whether or not the individual employer’s 
needs are being properly~ serviced and 
whether individual workers are competent 
and reliable. By following up on all day- 
work placements, employers who were not 
satisfied can be induced to continue using the 
Service. Moreover, unsatisfactory workers 
can be dropped or cautioned, and sometimes 
givenfspecial instruction, so that they can be 
referred to certain job openings. 
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Farm Placement-——-By Agreement 


By Josepu G. BEEson, Farm Placement Supervisor, Idaho State Employment Service 


LACEMENT of farm labor has always 

been a major function of the Idaho State 
Employment Service, but a written agreement 
with a growers’ association is unique in 
Idaho’s experience. In a particular instance 
it was a means of rendering greater service 
to an agricultural area. 

Gem County is a small agricultural county 
in southwestern Idaho. The county is 
famous for the high quality of its fruits, 
particularly cherries and prunes. Emmett, 
the county seat, is 30 miles from Boise. The 
county has been served biweekly by an 
itinerant interviewer from the Boise office. 

In May 1941 the Idaho State Employment 
Service was approached by an official of the 
Gem County Horticultural Society with re- 
gard to the problem of securing farm workers 
for the cherry harvest. The Society and the 
Employment Service were aware of the defi- 
nite shortage of agricultural labor, as com- 
pared to previous years, and the necessity 
for close cooperation in order that the cherry 
crop might be harvested without loss. 

With these factors in mind the Employment 
Service and the Gem County Horticultural 
Society worked out an agreement, which in 
part, was as follows: 

Wuereas, The members of the growers’ 
association are anticipating a large cherry 
crop, and 

WuereEas, There is an acute shortage of 
labor and by reason of such shortage it is 
desirable that there be established an employ- 
ment clearing agency to prorate the available 
labor to the needs of the members of said 
association; and 

Wuereas, The Idaho State Employment 
Service is an agency of the State of Idaho and 
is trained and experienced in the placement 
of labor and the registration of applicants for 
work; and 


WHEREAS, It is the policy of the Idaho State 
Employment Service to make available to the 
citizens of Idaho its services in connec- 
tion with the procurement of help to the full- 
est possible extent, without fee to either 
employer or worker; 

Now, THERFEORE, It is hereby agreed that 
the facilities of the Employment Service shall 
be furnished to the association with respect 
to the harvesting of the 1941 cherry crop in 
Gem County in the following manner: 

The Society agrees to furnish to the Employ- 
ment Service office space, telephone service, 
and stenographic assistance. The Employ- 
ment Service agrees to establish a temporary 
employment office in Emmett under the 
supervision of a trained placement officer, to- 
gether with all necessary office supplies and 
adequate transportation, and to operate the 
temporary employment office during the 
cherry picking season of 1941. 

The Society further agrees on behalf of all 
its members to hire only labor which is 
furnished by the Employment Service, and 
all applicants for labor shall be referred to the 
Employment Service office for distribution. 

IT 1s FURTHER AGREED, That all advertising 
and other publicity methods used in drawing 
laborers into Emmett, shall inform the respec- 
tive readers thereof that all placements are 
being made through said temporary office of 
the Employment Service. 


This office at Emmett remained open 15 
working days. Approximately 1,000 farm 
workers were hired to harvest the cherry 
crop, 710 of whom were referred by the 
Employment Service. The remaining 290 
workers were already employed at cherry 
picking when the Employment Service office 
was opened. 
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Under direction of the Employment Serv- 
ice, the labor supply proved adequate. 
Growers considered the needs of other growers 
and when necessary used fewer workers to 
harvest their crops. In the same spirit of 
cooperation, the growers gave the Employ- 
ment Service advance notice of completion 


men were employed in the harvest than had 
been necessary in previous years. 

The following paragraph from a letter re- 
ceived from the President of the Gem County 
Horticultural Society expresses the apprecia- 
tion of that organization for the assistance of 
the Employment Service: 





of harvests, so that workers could be 
reassigned without loss of time between 
jobs. 

An excellent spirit of cooperation was also 
shown by newspapermen, and businessmen 
of Gem County during the cherry harvest, 
and there was no loss of crop, although fewer 


‘At a recent growers’ meeting, here in Emmett, 
a request was made by all those present that I 
express to you the sincere thanks of the cherry 
growers of this valley for the very helpful service 
you performed in securing cherry pickers this past 
season. There is no question in my mind that 
only with your help were we able to harvest so 
successfully the greater part of our crop.” 


Eprror’s Note.—The Bureau has received reports of a number of instances in which growers’ associa- 
tions have agreed to use the State Employment Service exclusively in recruiting farm labor. The 
Idaho experience in reaching an agreement with the cherry growers’ organization is one method of meeting 
a particular local problem. It is not a procedure which is necessarily applicable in meeting local conditions 
in other areas. 


@ 


Who Gets Defense Jobs? 


Nonwhite workers are taking their places in an ever-increasing number of jobs, although 
there is no proof that they are sharing equitably in the factory- and shop-work opportunities 
created by the defense program. 

These are the highlights of a study covering placement data for the January—August 
1941 period. The data show that since May 1941 placements of nonwhite workers have 
risen at a faster rate than placements of white workers. For example, in August nonwhite 
placements totaled 104,200—72 percent above August 1940—while white placements, totaling 
405,388, were only 50 percent higher than in August 1940. 

Several clues as to the types of jobs the nonwhites are obtaining may be found in the data: 

1. In the first 6 months of 1941 the largest proportion of nonwhite workers was placed 
in service occupations, mostly as day workers, maids, housemen, and yardmen. Placements 
of nonwhites as vegetable farm hands were especially numerous. 

2. In the unskilled group, at least two-thirds of the placement were in construction. 

3. Among the skilled and semiskilled groups, occupations in the textile industry, and in 
cleaning and dyeing establishments offered the most job opportunities. 

These facts indicate that the nonwhite workers are enjoying greater employment oppor- 
tunities—but in the same occupations in which they have been employed during the decades 
prior to the defense program. ‘They also probably indicate that as the white worker moves 
into better-paying jobs, his place is filled by the nonwhite worker. 
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Taste 1.—Continued Claims Received, Weeks Compensated, and Benefits Paid, by States 
AUGUST 1941 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 20, 1941] 

Continued claims Weeks compensated Benefits paid 
Type Type of unemployment Type of unemployment 
Social Security Board 
region and State ; : 
Number Number a Amount? Be pd 
Waiting} Compen- Total total “|Partial Total ental ~ | Partial 
period sable ae only! peo only! 
bined! bined! 
eae 3,044 ,984/601, 149/2,443,835/2,437,953|2,243 ,564) 194,389)_____- $26,482,777|$25 066,665 | $1,396 ,009)_...... 
Region I: 
Connecticut. ..-..- 22,698] 3,666) 19,032 17,314} 16,196} 1,118) 1,035 184,671 177,145 7,315| $6,569 
| eae 11,656} 1,370} 10,286) 10,080 8,178} 1,902) 1,347 75,126 62,615 12,511] 9,216 
Massachuserts-____- 156,435] 23,400} 133,035) 139,874) 132,791 7,083) 6,409) 1,394,486] 1,354,962 38,128) 33,807 
New Hampshire-__- 8,021} 2,163 5,858 5,869 4,881 988! 929 44,209 39,657 4,552} 4,149 
Rhode Island____.. 27,359) 2,636) 24,723} 24,723} 22,276) 2,447) (8) 252,884) 239,683 13,201 3) 
. A pa faa 1,871 384 1,487 1,490 1,347 143 84 12,133 11,377 716 367 
egion II: { a 
- hang 9 uae SEER 506,476/100,593} 405,883) 427,726) 427,726) (1) (1) | 4,874,742) 4,874,742 (1) (1) 
egion 
yg on 9 3,143 270 2,873 2,840 2,424 416 366 25,579 22,944 2,611} 2,337 
New Jersey_......-| 144,906) 29,782) 115,124) 114,419) 103,537) 10,882) (3%) | 1,387,968) 1,314,359 72,339) (8) 
. pera --| 176,065) 53,600} 122,465) 123,636) 123,636) (4) (@) | 1,310,688) 1,310,688 (1) (1) 
egion IV: 
Dist. of Columbia -- 14,353} 2,058) 12,295 11,896} 11,371 525 91 144,472 138,711 5,613 935 
Maryland____...-- 47,864) 3,686) 44,178) 42,600) 36,962) 5,638) 5,357) 491,832] 449,663 41,860) 39,327 
North Carolina._..| 58,894) 7,750) 51,144) 53,789) 50,682) 3,107) 2,597} 338,853 327,077 11,501 sears 
aaa 32,394) 3,564) 28,830) 28,920) 27,719) 1,201 368} 230,275) 223,102 : 112} 1,794 
. baie Viginia...... 22,769) 2,733 20,036] 21,788) 18,356) 3,432) 3,275 208,348) 179,716 28, 632 ays 697 
egion 
Kentucky._.....-- 16,058} 1,758) 14,300) 28,600) 25,698} 2,902! 1,206) 202,622 189,876 12,055} 4,891 
Michigan_......... 314,120/109,369) 204,751) 188,950) 184,375) 4,575) 4,018) 2,700,397) 2,669,962 30,435) 25, 027 
» er = RA. 111, ,569| 38,323] 73,246 77,042) 68,149) 8,893) (8) 706,265; 659,524 44,264) (3 i) 
egion 
ee 189,056] 17,653} 171,403) 183,021) 139,933) 43,088/28,195) 2,134,142] 1,796,575] 331,482/201,708 
ND i aac ale 63,507} 16,819} 46,688) 46,646) 40,922) 5,724] (8) 551,664) 515,386 36,218) (8) 
. we = PR ORTS: 32.455| 8,753 23,702} 24,490) 22,233) 2,257) 1,443 302,978} 285,125 17,853) 10,675 
egion : 
Alabama.......... 47,117} 10,613 36,504) 36,506) 34,258) 2,248) 218] 252,420) 239,482 12,772) 1,103 
aeaey 94,118) 14,096} 80,022) 78,466) 71,385) 7,081) (8) 755,571 706,634 48,937, () 
“Sear 48,861) 14,206) 34,655) 35,454) 34,058) 1,396) 723) 279,946) 272,134 7,812) 4,105 
Mississippi--....-- 19,786| 3,254 16,532} 15,522) 14,613 909} 497! 122,874) 117,677 5,194) 2,726 
South Carolina____- 26,606) 3,864) 22,742) 20,848] 18,361) 2,487) 729) 149,767) 137,275 12,482} 3,159 
- Rais ome Seance! 68,242} 6,164) 62, ‘078 48,845) 47,229) 1,616; 348) 405,340) 395,092 10; 248) 2,065 
egion : 
ee: 20,995) 5,677 15,318) 14,692} 12,293) 2,399) 786 126,630} 112,237 14,260) 4,111 
Minnesota_......-. 30,779} 4,297; 26,482) 27,261) 24,110) 3,151) 2,235 272,131) 246,551 25,580) 17,988 
Se Saas 6,947| 1,336 5,611 5,250 4,786 464 171 46,354 43,070 3,222) 1,067 
North Dakota_.._- 1,966 276 1,690 1,801 1,513 288} 200 16,416 14,141 2,275} 1,561 
- hea | Dakota... .- 2,286 335 1,951 1,932 1,670 262) (3) 14,365 12,973 1,367; (8) 
egion IX: 
ES 40,215| 3,271 36,944) 36,944) 35,449) 1,495) 411 250,471} 241,979 7,871} 2,109 
NS 6 cit criss! 17,189) 2,909 14,280) 14,107) 12,886) 1,221 598} 135,704) 127,365 8,339) 3,840 
Missouri-.......-- 66,485| 14,501 51,984; 52,526) 47,087) 5,439) 4,748) 498,323) 470,715 27,591| 22,536 
2 ome earn 18,717; 2,429) 16,288} 15,259) 13,612) 1,647 111 151,933 140,150 11,783 622 
egion 
Louisiana. ........ 108,660] 21,116) 87,544) 78,671) 75,152) 3,519) (8) 778,286) 750,538 27,011} (8) 
New Mexico....._- 5,955 501 5,454 5,424 5,130 294 103 46,260 44,076 2,175 696 
2 a chilean sicacis 96,605) 10,953} 85,652) 59,296) 52,139) 7,157} 439) 453,578) 419,288 34,154) 1,542 
egion XI: 
|) oS eee 7,190 830 6,360 6,499 6,180 319 23 71,381 68 , 568 2,813 156 
oS “ae 14,474) 1,965 12,509} 12,839} 11,005 1,834} 1,305 131,133 117,707 13 ,347| 8,817 
| SESE 5,117 701 4,416 4,305 4,044 261 8 38,685 36,565 2,117 76 
| Sa 10,184) 1,260 8,924 8,365 8,365) = (1) (1) 86,692 86,692 (1) (1) 
| | EEE 12,597} 1,371 11,226} 10,040 9,331 709| 145 133,918) 126,456 7,462) 1,423 
» iw rmine nee 2,733 578 2,155 2,173 1,414 759) 604 23 ,687 17,299 6,388] 4,927 
egion 
oS aera 269,079) 36,530) 232,549) 235,979) 200,978) 35,001/20,648) 3,276,174| 2,941,067 a9. Lor 183 ,074 
ce, ae 3,252 416 2,836 2,518 2,362 156 38 33,013 31,479 1,534 348 
ae 11,454) 1,616 9,838 9,739 7,440} 2,299) 1,493 109,590 92,470 16, "986 9,955 
- Washington--_--___- 23,139) 5,143 17,996 19; 198} 15,597) 3,601) 1,991 224,885 191,684 33,201) 19,300 
erritories: 
OSS as 1,868 512 1,356 1,262 1,228 34 0 17,381 17,008 373 0 
aa 699 99 600 519 497 22 15 5,535 5,404 131 64 
1 Benefits for partial and part-total unemployment are not provided by State law in Montana, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
2 Includes supplemental payments, not classified by type of unemployment. 
3 Data for partial unemployment included with data for part-total unemployment. 
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TasL_eE 2.—Summary of Placements Activities, by State, August 1941 
TOTAL 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 22, 1941] 










































Active file as of Aug. 
Complete placements 31, 1941 
August 1941 January—August 1941 
Percentage 
Sup- change from— 
Total Total Regular ple- Total 
Social Security Board men- | applica- 
region and State tary | tions re- 
Percentage Per- place- | ceived | Num- 
change from— | Regular centage ments ber 
ee change Per- Jul A 
Num- month) | Num- from Num- | cent 31 y at 
ber ber Janu- ber o 1941 | 1940 
july August ary- total 
1941 1940 August 
1940 
(i 509,587} +2.1) +54.1) 334,315)3,506,541 453.8 2,235,457] 63.8]161,727|1,445,836/4,699,020) —5.7|!—10.0 
Region I: 
‘onnecticut.....-- 8,276] —15.8| +53.2| 5,981) 68,506) +75.3) 49,927) 72.9 5} 19,860} 40,495}—10.3) —45.0 
“ae 4,441] —10.2) +62.4; 3,085} 29,090} +92.2) 22,633) 77.8 11] 8,428} 21,530}—11.0} —18.8 
Massachusetts- ---- 9,115) —13.4| +92.4) 7,721) 69,102) +132. : 57,061} 82.6 28| 56,714] 122,304) +.1] —31.5 
New Hampshire...| 2,777) —2.7) 413.3 2,287} 17,022 +8.4) 13,270) 78.0 57 4°914 10,371) —13.0} —38.5 
Rhode Island_...-- 1,914] —13.1/+142.0} 1,676} 16,602} +193.1) 13,828) 83.3 0} 6,628) 28,136)—20.5| —42.0 
BR sins ppabaneeas. 1,231] —6.7| +30.8 837| 8,841] +25.6 57358 60.6 10) 2,068) 6,317)—16.4| —46.0 
egion II: 
New net i enlaiaiare 49,938} +2.5) +55.8) 30,701) 349,253) +76.6) 200,244) 57.3) 2,110) 142,805) 447,809|—14.5| —19.8 
Region 3 = 
‘Delewere....-.-.- 1,545] +8.2| +34.0] 900] 11,610] 433.5] 5,855] 50.4] 114] 2,820] 7,317] —3.9| —16.7 
New Jersey.---.-- 15,774, —6.5|} +81.1] 10,156} 122,010) +71.8) 77,179) 63.2 29| 40,966 169; 329|—11.6| —32.0 
a ee 19,694) —9.7| +54.1] 15,108} 150,665) +-56.0} 110, '697| 73.5 1,181} 94,218) 288,839) —8.6| —23.9 
egion IV: 
ist. of Columbia_.| 4,991 —.5} 419.1] 2,364) 41,612) +41.3] 19,341) 46.5 4| 10,696) 21,746) —9.4| —21.9 
Maryland......... 7,556} +10.3| +78.1) 5,105) 48,911] +66.5| 32,466] 66.4 972| 25,488) 31,369|—22.5) —49.4 
North Carolina....} 14,311] +32.1/4+119.1] 11,453} 132,219] +178.0) 111,085) 84.0) 4,065] 36,428) 97,641] —3.4| +2.7 
i er 13,003} —6.3} +91.0} 10,368) 88, +121.9| 69,323) 77.9 301} 23,809) 61,639) —6.2) +10.7 
ee codus 4,020) —12.8) +44.2| 2,637) 29,757) +44.8) 19,118] 64.2 135} 13,844) 61,600) +.9) —13.3 
egion 
entucky........- 5,094) +9.9/+113.8) 4,097) 31,179} +52.6| 21,080) 67.6 119} 17,995] 87,176] —1.3} —4.0 
Michigan........-- 13,724] —13.6) +12.4| 9,339) 110,313) +34.1] 73,854) 66.9 923} 49,388) 125,289) —9.1| —43.4 
. ae ora a 25, 634 +2.6} +70.1) 16,278) 186,836) +66.4/ 107, "491| 57.5 460| 64,936) 236,102) —9.2) —37.2 
egion 
eS “a 20,813} —6.0} +55.8] 11,907] 168,616} +64.0) 102,499) 60.8} 1,321] 95,115) 201,372) +2.6) +15.5 
Saas 12,671} —2.0) +66.0| 8,827 ,681| +70.3| 66,929) 67.1) 2,418) 35,386) 222,258) —3.0| +63.5 
ae cakcosoue 11,434) (2) +47.5| 6,836) 76,203) +47.5| 46,153] 60.6 498] 25,736) 79,634;—12.1) —19.2 
egion 
ym thong eens 6,110) +11.3] +48.8} 5,058) 43,434) +23.2) 29,236) 67.3 557| 25,968) 102,270) —6.4| —2.0 
Florida. ..... 5,405} +2.8) +52.3 ‘ 46,778} +100.0} 35,965) 76.9 181} 16,984) 118,412) —2.3} +78.5 
Georgia....-- 13,341] +30.3} +14.8 i 76,021} +16.6) 49,552) 65.2 292} 31,307} 99,809}—12.4) —38.2 
Mississippi - - - 10,857| +14.3}+189.4) 10,317) 42,253) +40.1) 36,504) 86.4 294| 25,259) 78,446] —7.1) +19.7 
South Carolina 9,469) +21.9/+308.1} 8,192) 60,285) +173.7| 50,936) 84.5 371| 17,878) 54,361) +1.9} +3.0 
A ee 6,955} —3.4| +28.7| 4,880) 66,474| +69.4) 47,812) 71.9) 5,919) 21,286) 131,991] —1.9) +25.7 
egion : 
See ee 8,612} —5.6) +35.0) 4,986) 61,689) +22.2) 32,743) 53.1 597| 22,442) 71,882) +4.9| +3.7 
Minnesota. -....... 10,914) —2.7) +32.9) 5,083) 60,1 +30.3} 31,931) 53.1 790| 32,245) 85,526) —9.6| —31.7 
NOBISEEE .00<ccaes ° —18.5| +29.2) 2,445) 26,528) +23.2) 14,782) 55.7 172| 8,964) 43,818) —2.1 +.9 
North Dakota.-.-- 12,676} +112.4| +15.1] 2,559) 31,131) +22.8)} 13,006) . 41.8 307} 15,438) 24,346)—13.5| —2.4 
an my aaa Becen 2,967} +10.8] +18.2} 1,336) 13,841] +23.8) 6,892) 49.8) 1,102) 5,462) 17, :435|—14.8] —30.3 
egion 
RENO coccencsec 7,660} +4.0)/+127.2) 4,676) 52,170} +43.7| 22,654) 43.4) 6,251] 27,851] 105,320)/+11.9/+222.9 
OMNES. oc ccccensce 6,675| —24.3| +47.4| 3,334) 55,044) +79.1) 27,487) 49.9 05} 24,875) 63,435)+12.5| +3.4 
Missouri. .....<.s- 14,219} —5.2) +64.8) 10,081) 113,789) +89.2| 82,868) 72.8) 1,162} 56,026) 207,976) —1.7| +16.4 
ne bisamaeon 4,786) —8.3) +12.8| 2,430) 33,509) —16.7) 15,873) 47.4) 1,653] 29,845) 97,176|+19.8) +21.3 
egion 
Louisiana. ........ 7,055} +16.0/+140.1} 5,286) 48,289) +81.4) 36,625] 75.8 710} 24,492) 141,925) +.2) +71.7 
New Mexico.....-- 1,974) +23.4) +46.5 995) 12,593} +31.8) 8,597} 68.3) 1,389) 3,725] 25,603) +5.8) —24.3 
nates tiene twhe 36,608} —3.4| +34.3) 23,134) 258, 977 +15.3} 140,693) 54.3) 53,675| 78,386) 376,171) —2.5| +67.9 
egion 
yma Ss aaa ala 2,133) —6.3) +24.6) 1,128) 20,501 —2.7| 11,309} 55.2) 1,544) 4,145} 16,082)/—13.6) —18.3 
ColareGt.c..ccsese 4,456 3| —47.7| 2,864) 33,041) —15.2) 17,109) 51.8) 6,300) 11,745) 47,589) —1.6| —14.0 
es 4,268) +5.7| +27.1) 2,105) 23,766) +16.6) 10,824) 45.5) 5,425) 3,007) 23,464/—21.7) (3) 
ae 3,626} —15.1} +42.1) 2,306) 18,779) +28.0) 13,271] 70.7 599} 6,305} 11,087) —3.7| —37.7 
LS aaa 2,959} —3.4) +59.8) 1,640) 17,483) +52.6| 8,470) 48.4 346} 7,525) 20,055|—16.5| -—1.9 
eo, eee 2,457) +47.4| +52.6] 1,965) 12,325) +62.2} 9,032) 73.3 79| 3,164) 5,249|-18.6) —11.9 
egion 
California estas wes! 43,725) +19.4| +61.8] 26,936) 262,554) +64.2) 151,674) 57.8] 13,632 a 507| 304,875; —7.8| —30.2 
[ee s —5.5| +97.6| 1,638] 14,341; +54.4| 9,084] 63.3 179 347} 3,075|—10.6| —44.9 
ee 13,179) +12.3)+128.6} 10,570} 68,708) +73.6) 49,409) 71.9) 30,986 16° 699 21,120)—16.1) —31.5 
cco alba 9,535} —10.2} +60.0} 5,207) 59, '682| —10.5 33,589) 56.3) 12,010) 23, ,806| 28,204|—12.7| —71.3 
erritories: 
pS ee 984; —8.6) +34.0 730} 7,304) +55.3| 5,388) 73.8 27| 1,342} 1,023; O —5.7 
ee 981; +4.9) —2.0 811} 8,119} +20.0| 6,751) 83.2 12} 1,589) 3,022) +5.6) —65.3 









































1 Excludes Idaho; data not comparable. 2 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 3 Data not comparable. 
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Taste 3.—Summary of Placement Activities by State, August 1941 
VETERANS 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 22, 1941] 








Social Security Board region and State 





RegionI: 
Connecticut 


SSL ETT LE NE ee 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 


eee se 
Pennsylvania 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia 
DS EEE eee 
North Carolina 
a a means 
West Virginia 
Region V: 
Kentucky 
Michigan 
Region VI: 

Wiilsnots ee a a ee NT 
7 ee ee eee 
Wisconsin 

Region VII: 


Alabama 


Mississippi-__- 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Region VIII: 
aa 
Minnesota. 
Nebraska--___- 
North Dakota. 
South Dakota 
Region IX: 
Arkansas 


i See tee ere er ar ores 
Louisiana 


Texas 


Washington 
Territories: 

DG. Gai CubGheetenakscanbeesanahmnnk 

Hawaii 


Complete placements 








Active file as of Aug. 31, 1941 




































Percentage change ! a. Percentage change ! 
oe tions from— 
Number received Number 
August July 31, | Aug. 31, 
July 1941 | “1940 1941 1940 
15,925 +0.1 +47.6 | 51,604 | 195,311 —2.9} 2-11.7 
306 —T0 +67.2 648 1,337 0 —56.7 
122 =$.3 438.6 310 983 —16.8 =n$8-7 
214 ~§.3 +78 .3 3,197 8,619 +35.8 +69.4 
146 443.1 +27.0 203 501 —18.8 —21.0 
LE at amet: 217 732 —17.2 —34.9 
| fe |ORRASEES lene 78 288 —16.8 $0.2 
1,214 48141 4405 2,859 12,329 +8.4 —16.2 
_)) Ser See ane ” 7 277 5.3 ee J 
294 ans +135.2 1,021 5,772 —13.3 —26.5 
Sil -7.1 646 11,469 —14.1 —25.8 
214 +7.5 449.7 530 1,193 -8.9 —30.4 
172 —4.4 —10.9 1,079 1,236 +8.6 —46.7 
294 +22.5 | +127.9 758 3,079 —5.8 437.9 
161 —10.0 0 298 1,053 -9.9 —25.7 
66 —21.4 +10.0 453 2,956 +2.0 —19.6 
163 +7.9| +147.0 744 3,538 —3.5 —5.1 
553 —15.3 423.2 2,128 5645 3.8 —20.9 
945 +.9 +82.8 2,249 11,294 —6.8 41.1 
645 -13.6 +79.2 3,822 7,712 42.6 +2.0 
268 —14.1 +35.4 908 9,688 —2.5 +69.2 
354 —10.6 +45.1 1,055 5,729 —8.5 —2.2 
146 +5.8 +43.1 820 4,188 —4.2 —5.4 
173 +24.5 4+49.1 559 5,734 —5.8 +115.4 
290 +47.2 +18.9 765 2,635 —15.2 fl 2 
273 +3.0 | +313.6 698 2,415 —6.5 +27.5 
186 4+3.3 | +186.2 339 1,214 —4.1 —24.9 
159 +1.3 +23.2 522 4,364 —4.5 +8.2 
561 +4.5 +32.6 942 4,101 +1.4 -6.3 
398 —1.7 +9.3 2,030 5,435 —.6 —32.2 
263 —26.3 | +102.3 361 309 —4.1 —6.1 
419 | +109.5 +38.3 419 997 —14.8 -—6.9 
106 +9.3 —4.5 184 968 —11.8 —25.0 
275 +42.5 | +281.9 1,583 4,620 +24.6 +251.6 
242 —28.0 +41.5 1,107 3,449 +13.8 —8.1 
615 —14.9 +89.2 2,383 9,084 —5. +5.2 
213 +12.1 +30.7 1,415 5,585 +17.7 +7.7 
125 +28.9 | +135.8 561 4,302 —2.9 +73.1 
| RS eee 151 1,467 +4.4 —20.1 
889 —16.3 —1.3 1,962 10,871 —4.0 +58.7 
98 —3.0 +11.4 204 1,044 -9.5 35.2 
220 +34.1 —8.3 519 1,863 +5.3 —32.6 
232 —1.3 9.7 134 1,461 —22.8 (3) 
201 -19.9 +12.9 386 681 -.4 —36.4 
124 +27.8 +15.9 177 827 -18.1 —23.6 
120 +73.9 +33.3 132 230 —25.8 —29.0 
1,882 49.5 +71.9 5,112 14,897 -9.4 —42.1 
125 —12.0 +5.9 172 160 =—3.6 —40.1 
425 74 +7.0 587 1,355 —20.9 —39.0 
331 —2.4 +39.7 992 1,432 —18.7 —68.7 
eee, (arene 43 Yea, eee 
| eee: RareansE 23 159 +5.3 —64.0 























1 Computed only for States reporting 50 or more in both months. 


2 Excludes Idaho; data not comparable. 
3 Data not comparable. 
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word-of-mouth reports recruited all the migrant labor needed. More recently, however, these 
methods of recruitment have not always yielded the labor needed, and reports of “labor short- 
ages” were again heard. Was such use justified? Some say yes, while others believe that such 
use of the term is inappropriate. According to the latter, a “labor shortage” can be said to 
exist only when the lack of workers actually impedes production; that is, when a factory could 
increase output if additional workers were available, or when a farmer runs into danger of crop 
loss because he cannot get the workers to harvest his crops more rapidly. 

However, such situations—extremely serious for the welfare of the Nation—should rarely 
occur, Before a factory is forced to curtail production, or crops must be left to rot in the field, 
a series of adjustments in the hiring or utilization of labor can be made so that neither industry 
nor agriculture is forced to suffer. 

In this willingness to make adjustments, say many economists, lies the key to meeting the 
labor needs of industry and agriculture. By making adjustments we can avoid crises in which the 
production of food or materials of war is retarded by lack of manpower—real or alleged. 


What type of adjustment can be made? 

Let us take a hypothetical case. A factory employer needs ten workers. By using the 
Employment Service and through other channels, he immediately obtains eight workers. But 
two jobs are still unfilled. The first impulse might be to label this situation a “shortage” and to 
wire to Washington, as some employers have done, about the “critica] shortage of workers.” 
However, in the very community in which the factory is located, there may be other people who 
would be available for work, under certain conditions. For example, three additional workers 
would immediately report to work if the wages were slightly higher. About twelve additional 
workers would become available if the employer changed some of his hiring specifications. There 
may be several women in the town who could perform the work, but the employer has “never 
thought about them.” There may also be at Jeast six Negroes who have been eager but unable 
to find jobs in this factory. Moreover, utilization of trainees, clearance, or simplification of the 
job processes are further adjustments which might be made. As a result, the employer, instead 
of lacking two men, may find himself supplied with labor ample even for purposes of expansion. 

Adjustments, of course, may involve a change from ordinary methods of hiring, and a switch 
from the “‘business-as-usual” pace to a tempo required by defense. Yet, until these adjustments 
are attempted, it is questionable whether anyone—employer, employment office manager, or 
labor representative—may legitimately speak of “labor shortage.” 

The Review opens this question for reader discussion and invites letters and articles on the 
problem. 
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